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BOOK NOTES 

In the brief essays, originally published in the London Nation, 
which Mr. J. A. Hobson has collected under the title : A Modern 
Outlook: Studies of English and American Tendencies (Boston, Dana 
Estes and Company, n. d. ; viii, 318 pp.), there is insight and philos- 
ophy • there is effective if somewhat heavy-handed writing ; there is 
also , not infrequently , a display of prejudice , naked and not ashamed , 
that further reminds one of that Briton of Britons, Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Certain institutions, policies and persons arouse in Mr. Hobson a 
wrath that may be righteous but that limits his mental activity to a 
search for verbal missiles. Among the persons he can not tolerate is 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, at whom he hurls again his memorable paper 
on " The Boom-Child" (pages 208-215) and to whom he pays similar 
but briefer attention in other places (cf. pages 91 , 92, 268, 269). Of 
policies, imperialism is that which he most detests ; and while but one 
essay in this volume, " The Game of Efficiency " (pages 278-284) , is 
wholly an ti- imperialist, passages of the same trend may be found else- 
where. One of these is worth quoting. ' ' The hopeless crudity of 
western modes of government in handling what we term eastern fanat- 
icism is dramatized for us in a terse telegraphic message which some 
years ago appeared in the columns of the London press : ' A new 
saint has appeared in the Swat Valley ; the police are after him ' ' ' 
(page 274). Mr. Hobson's outlook is not always as modern as his 
title promises ; it is moderately so, however, in the batch of essays on 
" The Woman of the Future " (pages 109-142), and highly so in the 
concluding essay on the case of Ferrer, who is presented asa" martyr 
for education " and whose execution is characterized as " an incom- 
parably worse crime " than bomb-throwing (pages 317, 318). Mr, 
Hobson is at his best — which is very good — when he is not too mod- 
ern : witness his papers on Thomas Paine (pages 90-97) and on 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (pages 155-162). 

In his Sociology Applied to Practical Politics (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 191 1 ; xi, 320 pp.) John Beattie Crozier has em- 
bodied certain essays which have appeared during the past few years in 
English reviews. The book falls into three divisions, each with a unity 
of its own running through the chapters : "A Challenge to Socialism," 
which pillories Marx and tells the Fabians that they are not Socialists 
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at all; "Sociology and Politics," which includes an assault upon the 
strangely overrated work of Benjamin Kidd and an ironical criticism of 
Wells's Modern Utopia ; and " Sociology and Political Economy," which 
presents as convincing an appeal for protection in England as has been 
offered anywhere since the issue was first raised by Joseph Chamberlain. 
In his lively and trenchant manner Mr. Crozier throws ridicule upon 
Marshall and his "academic and apostolic associates" ; but though, in 
view of the present condition of English industry, he would " carry out 
most of the protectionist principles with a rigor unknown outside 
Japan," he concedes that free trade was best for the country during the 
period when her commercial and manufacturing supremacy went almost 
undisputed. He believes that free trade is largely responsible for " this 
relative backwardness of England in emerging from a more primitive 
stage in the organization of industry, namely, that of free competing 
industries, with their waste, friction, and expense, into the higher con- 
structive stage of combination, with its immense economic advantages 
and its saving of waste and cost." He makes some sagacious comments 
on the relation between the trusts and the banks in the United States. 

Our Electoral System: The Demand for Reform, by Mr. Joseph 
King, M. P., and Mr. F. W. Raffety (London, Thomas Murray and 
Company, 191 2 ; viii, 149 pp.), is an exposition of the existing British 
electoral system in all its aspects and of the lines on which it is urged 
that the next reform bill should be framed, if, as is now confidently ex- 
pected, the matter is to be taken up by the present Liberal govern- 
ment. The changes effected by the reform acts of 1832, 1867 and 
1884 are briefly but carefully and accurately described. So are the 
anomalies — plural voting and the university franchise — which have 
survived all the reform acts of the nineteenth century. There are also 
chapters describing the exceedingly costly and undemocratic system of 
registration of voters, and explaining with all necessary statistical de- 
tail the urgent need of a new and more democratic distribution of seats. 

Two new volumes have been added to the " National Municipal 
League Series." The Initiative, Referendum and Recall (New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1912 ; viii, 365 pp.) includes fourteen 
articles of varying merit written within the past six years. Colonel 
Roosevelt and Governor Wilson are among the contributors ; and the 
opposing points of view are felicitously stated in the essays which Con- 
gressman McCall and Senator Bourne recently contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly. Professor W. B. Munro, who, as editor of the vol- 
ume, discusses different phases of the subject in the opening chapter, 
believes that " most of the existing political ailments can be eradicated 
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by specific remedies directed straight against the local seat of trouble." 
The initiative and referendum, although intended to rehabilitate our 
legislatures by making the corruption of assemblymen and senators no 
longer sufficient for the accomplishment of sinister ends, are apparently 
not regarded by him as "specific" remedies. Objections to the new 
system are accepted without critical scrutiny and emphasized unduly. 
If, as Professor Munro claims, the distinction between constitutional and 
•statutory law will be swept away, it is clear that the state legislatures 
will be freed from the often whimsical restrictions which have been 
placed upon them by the state constitutions, and it is hard to see why 
this change will sap the vitality of representative government. 

The second of the volumes alluded to in the preceding note, The 
Regulation of Municipal Utilities (New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 191 2 ; ix, 404 pp.), will take an important place in the existing 
literature on this subject. A general exposition is combined very 
happily with concrete illustrations, drawn from cities as widely scattered 
over the country as Los Angeles, St. Louis, Minneapolis and New York. 
Of the fifteen papers several were prepared especially for this volume ; 
most of the others, though originally read before meetings of the 
National Municipal League, have been thoroughly revised. They deal 
with such matters as a model street-railway franchise and the public- 
utilities commissions of Kansas City and of Massachusetts ; and all are 
written by experts. The editor, Dr. Clyde L. King, has grouped the 
papers under three divisions : regulation through franchises, regulation 
through municipal-utility commissions, and regulation through state- 
utility commissions. He has himself contributed six chapters, which 
are well calculated to give the reader a grasp of essential principles and 
to weld the various parts of the book into a coherent whole. 

In The American Republic (New York, The Century Company, 191 1 ; 
xviii, 359 pp.) Mr. S. E. Forman has provided a text for use in those 
secondary schools which allot only a limited time to the study of civics. 
The general plan of the book is commendable : first, the broad princi- 
ples of American government, such as democracy, federalism and civil 
liberty; then the frame-work, beginning with Congress, one is glad to 
note , and ending with the township and municipality ; and finally the 
functions of government (finance, commerce, police etc.). But Mr. 
Forman apparently has not discovered that the younger generation is 
curious and wants to see how the wheels go round. ' ' We shall not 
improve the citizenship of our youth," he says, "by gorging their 
minds with facts and details of government. The way to improve 
citizenship is to establish correct political ideas and indoctrinate sound 
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notions of political morality." Does not this mean that citizens ought 
to subsist on abstractions, allowing themselves and the government to 
be managed, as in the past, by the " practical " men? Consistently 
enough, the nature of society and government and representation are 
discussed at length, while ten pages in different parts of the book are 
found sufficient for describing the history, organization and functions 
of political parties. The bibliography is remarkable not less for omis- 
sions than for the inclusion of certain volumes which would be quite 
beyond the comprehension of the younger schoolboys. 

The West in the East, from an American Point of View (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 1 ; xii, 534 pp.), by Price Collier, 
presents the same marked characteristics as the author's previous well- 
known volume, England and the English. It is understood that he is 
now preparing a presentation of Germany and the Germans, no doubt 
in a similar vein. His books must be a real boon to those readers — 
and their name is legion — who seek to find out what they ought to 
think. Combined with acute observations and rapid generalizations, 
set forth in a popular and taking style, there is a tone of confident 
finality which cannot fail to create the consolatory impression that 
ultimate truth has at last been attained. Thus usefully employed, the 
author pursued his way through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 
to India, and, after inspecting Great Britain's empire and its workings 
in that quarter, visited China, Japan, Korea and Manchuria, returning 
to Europe by the trans-Siberian railway. In affirming that he has 
" little taste for accusations, and no enmity against the Japanese," he 
is evidently conscious that his judgments upon them are decidedly un- 
favorable ; but, although his attitude towards them seems to have been 
primarily affected by their treatment of women and particularly by the 
practice of concubinage, it may be superfluous to remark that this 
practice in the Far East is, as the author of course is aware, by no 
means peculiar to the Japanese. At the end of the volume he sums 
up, in a concluding chapter containing many interesting and useful 
suggestions, his views of the relations of the West with the East and of 
the expedient policies for the immediate future. 

More friendly in its attitude towards the Japanese, and less dogmatic 
in its treatment of all the subjects which it embraces, is The Obvious 
Orient (New York and London, D. Appleton and Company, 191 1 ; 
x, 369 pp.), by Albert Bushnell Hart, Eaton professor of the science 
of government in Harvard University. Although the title would indi- 
cate that the volume relates wholly to the Far East, yet in reality eight 
of its thirty chapters are chiefly concerned with the Pacific coast of the 
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United States, two being devoted to Alaska. Nine chapters are given 
to Japan, six to China, three to the Philippines and four to certain 
British colonies. The text is mainly descriptive, and no attempt is 
professed to deal with what lies underneath the surface. In discussing 
the question whether Japan and China will be " westernized," the 
author would have been justified in risking a more positive answer in the 
negative than he has given. Civilization is not made up of railways, 
telegraphs and styles of clothing ; and why would it not be as sensible 
to think of France becoming Germanized, of Russia becoming Angli- 
cized or of Spain becoming Austrianized , because they all employ the 
same inventions and styles, as it is to think of Oriental races like the 
Chinese and Japanese becoming wholly western in their habits, traits, 
mental processes and spiritual conceptions? With reference to the 
Philippines and their future, Professor Hart's conclusions, although 
they are altogether favorable to the insular government as now admin- 
istered, are expressed with a reserve due to his feeling that the welfare 
of the islands is a subject that excites little interest in the United States 
and receives little attention in Congress. 

Although the suddenness of our descent from the heights of summary 
judgment upon nations and races has been moderated by Professor 
Hart, we cannot help extending a certain welcome to Dr. H. Brode's 
British and German East Africa (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company; London, Edward Arnold, 191 1; xiv, 175 pp., with illus- 
trations and a map). For many years German consul at Zanzibar and 
Mombasa, Dr. Brode lays before us a mass of facts as to diplomatic, 
commercial and economic relations, and as to colonial trade, produc- 
tion and development, so well arranged and concisely presented as to 
hold the attention of the reader and conduct him readily to intelligent 
conclusions. He makes it clear that the development of German East 
Africa has far outstripped that of British East Africa, a result which he 
ascribes not only to superior soil and the benefit derived by the Ger- 
mans from the Uganda (British) railway, but also to the more syste- 
matic and assiduous development by the Germans of tropical production 
and their greater readiness to learn by the experience of others, par- 
ticularly by that of the English themselves. It is interesting as well as 
significant to find this German writer warmly defending the policy 
established in German East Africa of continuing slavery , with provision 
for a very gradual emancipation expected to run through " a few de- 
cades," on grounds precisely similar to those on which the maintenance 
of slavery was defended in the United States, while he strongly depre- 
cates the action of the British government, influenced by " a wrong 
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humanity" in " home circles," in totally abolishing slavery in British 
East Africa on and after October i, 1907. 

The main object of Percy F. Martin, F. R. G. S., in writing his 
Salvador of the Twentieth Century (New York and London, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 191 1 ; xvi, 328 pp.), is to set forth the 
trade possibilities of the country, and to arouse the British government 
to the importance of taking measures to preserve the commercial inter- 
ests of Great Britain in Central America. While historical antecedents 
are not wholly omitted , they are summarized briefly and in the conven- 
tional English formulas, the greed of viceroys and the oppression of the 
church receiving their usual prominence as the chief causes of all local 
ills. The framework and personnel of the present government of Sal- 
vador are comprehensively described. High praise is awarded to the 
late President, General Figueroa, for his progressive measures, such as 
the building of roads, and for his firm and enlightened course in poli- 
tics. An account is given of the police methods of the country, of the 
administration of justice and of the prisons, of the school system, and 
of the management of the telegraph and the telephone. Students of 
jurisprudence may be surprised to read , in connection with an explana- 
tion of how the courts conduct litigation wholly on the basis of written 
depositions, the statement that the administration of justice in Central 
America is " based upon the same principles as those in force in the 
United States," with results generally admitted to be " far from per- 
fect." But the author's deprecation of things North- American is 
nothing as compared with his unmitigated condemnation of the supine- 
ness of his own government and of the recreancy of Mr. Bryce, the 
British ambassador at Washington, who is conceived to be " more of 
an American in his sympathies than a Britisher," and who is declared 
to be more helpless than a child in his management of British interests,, 
especially when dealing with Secretary Knox, the " courteous and 
amiable secretary of state at Washington," who excels in the kind 
manner and gentle speech by which men's minds are conciliated. A 
tribute is paid to the efficiency of the German trader, but it is affirmed 
that he is unloved. 

In La Republica del Paragua : Impresiones y Comentarios (Madrid, 
Libreria General de Victoriano Suarez, 191 1; 276 pp.), by Adolf o> 
Posada , we have a timely and interesting account of the history , physi- 
cal characteristics and political, social and industrial conditions of the 
most singular and in some respects most unfortunate of the countries 
of South America. The author is a professor in the University of 
Madrid and a well-known writer on political , legal and economic sub- 
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jects. In 1910, while in South America, he made a journey to Para- 
guay. He describes the places which he visited on the way from 
Buenos Aires to Asunci6n, mingling historical data with the narrative 
of his voyage and setting forth the salient characteristics of the 
reigns of the three famous dictators, Dr. Francia and the two 
Lopezes, the second of whom, Francisco Solano, precipitated the 
country into the war of the Triple Alliance, the terrible effects of which 
are still felt. In recent years there has been some railway construction, 
educational facilities have been improved and industry has made pro- 
gress. Much information as to present conditions is comprised in 
copious appendices, in which may be found the constitution of the 
Republic and statistics as to population, territorial divisions, railways, 
public schools, import and export duties and posts and telegraphs. 

The encyclopaedic view of the political sciences which Professor 
Georg von Mayr originally published in 1901 , as part of a Festgabe for 
F. A. Schaffle, and which was expanded into a small separate volume 
in 1906, has appeared in a third (revised and enlarged) edition: 
Begriff und Gliederung der Staatswissenschaften (Tubingen, H. 
Laupp'sche Buchhandlung, 1910; viii, 182 pp.). The political 
sciences, in the " literal " sense, are still Staatslehre, Verwaltungslehre , 
Politik, and constitutional, administrative and international law. The 
fact that three of these terms can not be put into English without 
arousing misconception of their significance seems to cast doubt on the 
universality of the categories which they represent ; and the remote- 
ness of these categories from daily human life is illustrated by the 
fact that Politik deals wholly with the action of the state upon its own 
and other people, while the action of people and groups of people 
upon the state, which is what the average Anglo-Saxon generally means 
by " politics," seems to have no place in German systems. The politi- 
cal sciences in an " extended " sense are : the various branches of eco- 
nomics ; Soziallehre , including Sozialpolitik (two more terms which it 
is dangerous to translate and tedious to paraphrase) ; and statistics. 
These last two appear not only at the end of the book but at the be- 
ginning; they are two of the three "general social sciences." They 
are distinct sciences because they deal respectively with " masses " and 
"strata" of human beings, while sociology, the third general social 
science, deals exclusively with organized social "groups" (Kreise). 
This limitation, the author tells us, is one which many modern " soci- 
ologists " decline to recognize ; but their " Strebungen" are " uferlos" 
and need to be dammed. Of value are the copious bibliographical 
notes, although they are chiefly confined to the German literature and 
are eclectic in that field. 
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On the basis of a detailed examination of the law and the practice 
of the principal modern states and an exhaustive study of the literature, 
Dr. Rudolf von Laun has constructed an admirable treatise on the 
nature and limits of the discretionary power accorded to administrative 
authorities : Das freie Ermessen und seine Grenzen (Leipsic and 
Vienna, Franz Deuticke, 1910; xi, 298 pp.). Of complete or 
" free " discretion, as distinguished by him from " limited " discretion, 
he finds very little in the modern world ; and he asserts that there is 
no administrative act in which the discretion of the authority acting is 
" free " in all respects. Discretionary powers are limited in their exer- 
cise by rules of competence and of procedure ; and usually they are fur- 
ther limited by an express or implied legal definition of the immediate 
ends to be attained. What is termed " free " discretion exists only 
when the legislator is not in a position to determine in advance what is 
the most suitable and opportune course to be pursued. In such cases 
the administrative authority may be empowered to choose the immedi- 
ate end to be attained as well as the means of attaining it. Even here , 
however, there are "internal" limitations: discretion must not be 
misused, nor must the end aimed at be out of harmony with the exist- 
ing legal and social order. In France, at least, some of these restraints 
are made effective : the Council of State annuls, as detournements dt 
pouvoir, acts done with a purpose or for reasons other than those in 
contemplation of which the power was bestowed. Dr. Von Laun finds 
this conception imperfectly developed in French theory, and he sub- 
jects it to further analysis. In the treatment of his subject, he does 
not limit himself to the law as it is but offers suggestions for its im- 
provement : for the more accurate definition of discretionary powers 
and for the correction of their misuse. His is an unusual German law 
book : it is griindlich without being pedantic, philosophical without 
becoming misty and analytical without splitting irrelevant hairs. At the 
time of its publication the author was a privatdocent at the University 
of Vienna. By now he should be a professor somewhere. 

II Fenomeno della guerra e I' idea delta pace (Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 
1 911; 99 pp.), by Giorgio del Vecchio, professor at the University 
of Messina, is a revised and amplified edition of an address delivered 
by the author at the University of Sassari at the opening of the acad- 
emic year 1909-19 10. It may be classed with the publications which, 
adopting as their ideal " the peace of justice," present peace as a 
relative rather than a positive good and war as a relative rather than a 
positive evil. It is not difficult to construct an argument on these 
lines, but it is far from easy to establish definitely satisfactory con- 
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elusions. Especially is this the case when the historical argument is 
employed. An Italian, for instance, would see in the present con- 
test with Turkey an effort by means of war to advance civilization ; 
but, if the presence of the Turk in his existing European empire and 
its African dependencies be considered a blot on civilization, the 
inquiry naturally suggests itself whether he acquired his dominion 
some centuries ago and has since maintained it by peaceful methods ? 
It is needless to say that the discourse out of which the present mono- 
graph has grown was not prepared with reference to the present con- 
flict, which it antedates. It treats in a fair and philosophical temper 
the thesis which it maintains, and it enforces the argument with ability 
and learning. 

International Arbitration and Procedure (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1911; x, 235 pp.), by Robert C. Morris, lecturer on 
international arbitration and procedure at the Yale Law School, 1904- 
191 1, with a commendatory foreword by President Taft, is composed 
chiefly of summaries of decided cases. A substantial exception to this 
rule is furnished in an argument in support of the exclusion , as advo- 
cated by President Taft, of qualifying phrases , such as ' ' vital inter- 
ests " and "national honor," from arbitration treaties. No citations 
are given of the sources from which the summaries are made, but, if 
the summaries are accurate, the sources were often remarkably erron- 
eous. We are told, for instances, that the " Parliament of France " 
won a great reputation as a peacemaker (page 9) ; that the treaty of 
1783 gave the Americans the " right" to " cure and dry fish in the 
unsettled bays, harbors and creeks of Nova Scotia, the Magdalen 
Islands and Labrador" (page 67) ; that, by the convention of 1818, 
the inhabitants of each country were kept out of the " rivers and 
mouths of rivers " belonging to the other (page 68) ; that the " Ala- 
bama ' ' and other Confederate cruisers fitted out in British jurisdiction 
were " privateers " (page 74) ; that Sir A. Cockburn cast " the only 
dissenting vote" (page 75) in the Geneva award, no reference being 
made to his concurrence in the judgment of culpability in the principal 
case of the " Alabama"; that, in the treaty of arbitration, England 
made "a formal apology and acknowledgment of guilt" (page 98). 
No date is assigned (page 34) to the decision of King Leopold in the 
dispute between Great Britain and Brazil, nor is the name of the case 
— that of H. B. M. S. " Forte " — given. In other cases than those 
instanced the author's text shows need of revision and of a more care- 
ful reading of the sources to which he may be supposed to have re- 
sorted. It is obvious that the sources themselves, including the texts 
of treaties and awards, cannot have been uniformly at fault. 
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In the arbitration of the questions as to the rights of the United 
States in the fisheries adjacent to the Atlantic coasts of British North 
America, before the Permanent Court of the Hague, in 1910, it is well 
known that Mr. Root appeared as chief counsel for the United States. 
He had negotiated on the part of the latter the treaty under which the 
submission was made, and it was peculiarly appropriate that he should 
appear as the principal champion of his government's cause in the final 
contest. It is needless to say that his argument was able and thorough. 
It is now reprinted by the World Peace Foundation in a volume 
entitled : Argument of the Honorable Elihu Root on behalf of the 
United States before the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration 
Tribunal at The Hague, ipio (Boston, 1912 ; cli, 523 pp.). There 
is an introduction by James Brown Scott, of counsel for the United 
States, and also an appendix containing certain treaty texts, some 
diplomatic correspondence and the award. 

A useful exposition of a principle much discussed in recent years 
may be found in Neutralization (London, New York and Toronto,- 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 191 1; viii, 91 pp.) by 
Cyrus French Wicker. It embraces an analysis of the conception of 
permanent neutrality, a summary of treaties of neutralization and an 
explanation of the effects of neutralization. The concluding part of 
the volume, entitled " The United States and Neutralization," consists 
of a reprint, with slight changes, of an article advocating the neutrali- 
zation of the Philippine Islands which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, 19 10. It is not clear whether the author, in stating 
(page 33) that the United States, at the Congo Conference at Berlin 
in 1885, "joined for the first time in a treaty of neutralization," in- 
tentionally excluded from that category the treaty with New Granada 
of 1846 and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, the latter of which he 
mentions in another place. These were both treaties of neutralization, 
but it is also true that the original design of inviting the adhesion of 
other nations was never carried out, so that the status intended to be 
created by them was never completely established. It may also be 
pointed out that the Berlin Act of 1885, although Mr. Kasson, the 
representative of the United States in the conference, took a leading 
part in framing it, was withheld from the Senate, in deference to the 
then traditional policy of the United States to abstain from " entangling 
alliances." 

Any intelligent reviewer of Intimacies of Court and Society : An 
Unconventional Narrative of Unofficial Days (New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1912 ; xii, 336 pp.), by "The Widow of an American 
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Diplomat," will feel a certain sense of despair if he permits himself to 
reflect that copies of the volume may fall into the hand of readers who , 
being without information as to the subjects to which it professedly 
relates, may assume that it contains genuine reminiscences, and may 
thus be led to accept the street gossip of one capital concerning the 
doings in another as a veracious description of actual incidents and 
conditions. Readers even superficially acquainted with things as they 
are will need no caution; they will readily detect the imposition. 
Conjecture as to the author's identity would be idle and unimportant. 
If there be any American element in it, the misuse of terms, the 
anachronisms, the faulty repetition of stories long current, and the 
general air of burlesque and caricature pervading whatever relates to 
life, official and unofficial, in Washington, must be admitted effectually 
to have concealed it. For similar reasons, however, it would be diffi- 
cult to form definite associations with other quarters. It may surprise 
those who have lately seen M. Clemenceau speak with vivacity in 
public, for an hour or more at a time, to learn that, although he is in 
his early sixties, he " looks eighty." 

In his Fifty Years of Public Service (Chicago, A. C. McClurg and 
Company, 191 1; xi, 466 pp.) Senator Shelby M. Cullom describes 
some of the incidents of a long and active life, which began in the 
month of Jackson's first election to the presidency. So continuous and 
extended a political career is perhaps without parallel in the history of 
the country. It began with his election as city attorney of Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1855. Afterwards he was a member (once speaker) of the 
lower house of the state legislature, governor for six years, a representa- 
tive in Congress, and for five successive terms United States senator. 
Unfortunately his reminiscences, which might have illuminated many 
controversial questions, are no more confiding than the pen of a suc- 
cessful politician usually makes them. Few of the men who figure in 
the book could derive anything but gratification from reading it. There 
are only vague hints at occurrences which verge upon impropriety, as 
when Justice Miller " urged me to come along " and practise before the 
Supreme Court, " saying he would take care of me " (page 209). Fre- 
quently, however, and without any idea of reprehending them, light is 
shed upon some of the vicious practices, such as log-rolling, which have 
played a part in degrading our politics. The author tells ingenuously 
how he voted against the income tax in 1894, because the party opposed 
it, and how he has come to regard it as " a very wise measure," since the 
party now does too. There are occasionally vivid illustrations of the 
actual processes of government ; for instance, something of McKinley's 
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power is revealed in the way he could disregard senatorial recommenda- 
tions for appointments without giving offence or alienating loyality. 
Although not openly hostile to the Progressives, Mr. Cullom, in the 
atmosphere of the Senate, apparently fails to feel the new winds that 
are blowing over the prairies. 

My Story (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 191 1 ; xxxiii, 326 pp.) is the 
tide given to the autobiography that was dictated by Tom L. Johnson 
during the last five months of his life and afterwards edited by his friend, 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser. It is by no means a colorless narrative. There 
is a dramatic quality in the career of a man who, at eleven, was support- 
ing his family by selling newspapers ; who at twenty-two, as the result 
of his native resourcefulness and the invention of a fare-box, was able 
to purchase a controlling interest in the Indianapolis street railway ; and 
who, while still in his full prime and with a fortune of several millions 
made in exploiting the public, turned his great abilities and his business 
experience to the service of radical democracy. Most of the book is 
devoted to the nine years during which Johnson was mayor of Cleve- 
land ; and, as Miss Hauser shows in the introduction, it was not without 
good reason that Lincoln Steffens called him "the best mayor" and 
Cleveland " the best governed city." In no American city has so much 
been accomplished in the face of such opposition. The most notable 
recent reforms in municipal government were foreshadowed by John- 
son ; even the numerous bureaus of municipal research are descended 
from his " tax school " and his picture-shows of scandalous assessments. 
He is a little fond of sermonizing on municipal ownership, single tax 
and the war against Privilege. But the account of his long struggle with 
Mark Hanna (not so attractive a Hanna as appears in Croly's recent 
portrait) helps to explain why so many people distrust the courts and 
are always ready for an assault upon public-service corporations. 

Professor W. L. Fleming, of the University of Louisiana, has once 
more put students of war-time history under a great obligation by 
editing the attractive volume entitled : General Sherman as College 
President (Cleveland, The A. H. Clark Company, 1912 ; 399 pp.)- 
This is a collection of letters and documents relating to the first years 
of the Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military Institute, of which 
Sherman was superintendent from its organization till the secession of 
Louisiana in 186 1. A large part of the collection consists of hitherto 
unpublished letters of Sherman himself. They put in a most vivid 
light the personality of the general and at the same time give a fascina- 
ting view of the conditions, political, social and intellectual, in Louisi- 
ana at the outbreak of the Civil War. Sherman's warnings to his 
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brother John of the consequences that would follow too vigorous an 
anti-slavery pressure by the Republicans appear here as elsewhere 
among the most entertaining features of the fraternal intercourse. 
" Disunion," wrote the future general early in i860, " would be civil 
war, and you politicians would lose all charm. Military men would 
then step on the tapis, and you would have to retire." This predic- 
tion must have come back more than once to John Sherman's mind as 
he saw with bitterness the highest political honor of the nation pass 
him by, to rest upon Grant and Hayes and Garfield and Harrison — 
generals all — and even upon the humble major, McKinley. 

In view of the fact that the state of Ohio has been engaged during 
the last few months in a thoroughgoing revision of its constitution, 
Mr. I. F. Patterson's collection, The Constitution of Ohio (Cleveland, 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1912 ; 358 pp.), is of practical as well 
as of historical value. It includes a brief historical introduction ; the 
early acts of Congress relative to the Northwest territory and Ohio ; the 
two constitutions of 1802 and 1851; the proposed constitution of 
1875 ; proposed and adopted amendments to the two constitutions in 
chronological order ; the documents relative to the calling of the con- 
vention of 191 2 ; and some extracts from newspapers on the convention 
of 1850 and the proposed constitution of 1874. If so handy a com- 
pilation existed for every state in the Union, the student of constitu- 
tional history would be grateful. 

Dr. Ambler's Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago 
University Press, 1910; ix, 366 pp.) is a commendable beginning of 
a line of research which aims to reconstruct the political history of the 
United States by substituting a minute analysis of local economic con- 
ditions for a study of the Congressional Record. The author covers 
the period between the Revolution and the Civil War, giving special 
attention to the Federalists and the Republicans, the rise of the 
National Republican party, sectionalism in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1829, alignments on slavery and nullification, the social founda- 
tions of Whiggery, and the cleavage on the eve of the Civil War. By 
his scrutiny of the vote and of the attitude of the leaders in" every im- 
portant conflict in the state during the period, Dr. Ambler shows the 
clear-cut antagonism between the tide-water regions of large estates 
and the frontier with its soil-tilling farmers — an antagonism that re- 
sulted finally in the dismemberment of the commonwealth along lines 
corresponding to the economic division. The material interests behind 
those who supported the federal Constitution (page 52) , the resumption 
(page 62), the Virginia Resolutions (page 71), the ratification of the 
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constitution of 1830 (page 172) and the approval of slavery in 1832 
(page 199) are carefully presented; and in other cases where the 
alignment is not so sharp or obvious, Dr. Ambler presses his analysis 
as far as the scope of his work will permit. In no instance, however, 
does he seem to be warping his facts to fit his preconceptions. On the 
contrary, he is quick to acknowledge a situation too complex for tabu- 
lation. If the plan of this work were closely followed in the study of 
parties in every state, the basis would be laid for something approach- 
ing a scientific history of politics in the United States. 

The purpose of Progress and Prosperity (New York, The National 
Education Publishing Company, 191 1 ; xxxii, 887 pp.), as stated by 
the author, Mr. William DeHertburn Washington, in his foreword, is to 
tell that story of our material civilization which scientists and historians 
have alike ignored. The book shows no inconsiderable expenditure of 
time and labor, and the facts collected are vividly and suggestively, if 
sometimes crudely, presented. The arrangement is rather haphazard, 
and the field covered is narrower than the title or the preface indicates, 
for the book is almost entirely concerned with the history of transporta- 
tion, the other elements in our progress being treated, for the most part, 
as contingent upon this single line of development. The volume is in- 
deed large enough to make criticism of omissions seem captious ; but it 
contains matter that the critical reader would not have missed — esti- 
mates, for example, of the size of Noah's ark. The book is expensively 
bound and contains over 1200 illustrations. 

It is a good indication of the continuously growing interest in the 
history and political development of the Dominion of Canada that, 
even in the hands of such careful and experienced editors as Professor 
George M. Wrong and Mr. W. Stewart Wallace, the latest volume of 
the Review of Historical Publications relating to Canada (Toronto 
University Press, 19 12), which deals with the historical publications re- 
lating to Canada issued in 191 1, contains 213 pages of text. Count- 
ing reviews and magazine articles and government reports — chiefly 
those of the government of Ontario — there were in 191 1 over two hun- 
dred and thirty publications directly or indirectly concerned with 
Canada. Moreover the list cannot be complete ; for there is no men- 
tion of James J. Harpell's pamphlet of 182 pages on Canadian National 
Economy: The Causes of High Prices and their Effect upon the Country, 
published in Toronto, with a preface dated March, 191 1, nor of the 
valuable detailed report of the committee of the synod of the diocese 
of Toronto on the Ne temere decree, also published in Toronto in Sep- 
tember, 1911. The books and articles reviewed are grouped into 
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seven sub-divisions : ( 1 ) the relations of the dominion to the empire ; 
( 2 ) the history of Canada ; ( 3 ) provincial and local history ; ( 4 ) 
geography, economics and statistics ; ( 5 ) archaeology, ethnology and 
folk-lore ; (6) law, education and ecclesiastical hiftory ; and (7) bibli- 
ographies. All the reviews are written with evident care. The assign- 
ment of space is judicious ; and even the shorter notices are sufficiently 
descriptive to enable a student to realize whether a book is likely to 
contain anything that will be helpful to him in any research in which 
he may be engaged. This is the sixteenth annual issue of the Review. 
Its importance to students is so obvious as to occasion a feeling of re- 
gret that it was not begun sixty years ago. Associated with the editors 
in this year's issue were Professors A. P. Coleman, B. E. Fernow, W. 
B. Munro, W. L. Grant, A. F. Chamberlain, Col. William Wood, Dr. 
A. E. U. Colquhoun, Archdeacon Raymond, Judge Howay and Dr. S. 
McLean. Only the longer reviews of the more important books are 
signed. 

The Macmillan Company has done real service in printing a cheaper 
edition of John Morley's monumental Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone. It is bound in two volumes, instead of three, and is accessible 
at a sufficiently reduced price to secure its entry into many school 
libraries where its original cost may have been prohibitive. The two 
volumes contain only slightly over 600 pages (continuous pagination), 
and although paper and presswork give indications of the cheaper prep- 
aration, the binding is good and the print is clear. There should be 
no need to comment upon the book ; yet the Victorian era already 
seems so far away that it may be necessary to reawaken our interest by 
recalling that Morley's book has a nearer appeal than its subject. 
Morley himself links our era with the past ; and there are few nobler 
monuments in English literature than this which he has erected to a 
statesman at whose exalted seriousness he could smile, whose religion 
he rejects, yet whose character and genius he reverences. 

Professor R. P. Jameson of Oberlin College has published in French 
a very thorough study of the origins of the movement against slavery in 
France in the eighteenth century : Montesquieu et Pesclavage (Paris, 
Hachette, 191 1 ; 370 pp.). The book was prepared as a doctoral thesis 
at the University of Paris, and it bears the marks of that intensive crit- 
icism, that care in the sifting of evidence and in the analysis of sources 
which is characteristic of such publications. At the same time the 
author risks a wider horizon. He opens with a short survey of the his- 
tory of slavery and of the treatment of the negro, particularly by the 
French. The ideas of Montesquieu in the fifteenth book of the Esprit 
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des Lois are then analyzed, their origins investigated and their results 
estimated. A good bibliography accompanies the text. 

Der staatsrechtliche Ausgleich zwischen Osterreich und Ungarn, by 
Dr. IvanZolger (Leipsic, Dunckerand Humblot, 191 1 ; xiii, 354 pp.), 
is almost entirely devoted to the Hungarian Ausgleich law of 1867. 
The author gives in parallel columns the Hungarian text and a pain- 
staking German translation, with elaborate notes upon all doubtful 
words or points. The text of the Hungarian law is not long, but with 
translation and critical apparatus it covers more than two hundred and 
fifty pages. After the Hungarian law is printed the Austrian Ausgleich 
law, and this is followed by the German texts of both the laws, printed 
in parallel columns, so that their provisions may be easily compared. 
These texts are preceded by a brief but admirable introduction, dealing 
with the framing of the Ausgleich laws. Dr. Zolger's work is in no sense 
a treatise , but it will be an almost indispensable aid to a study of the 
Ausgleich, for in it alone is available a thoroughly reliable German text 
of the Hungarian law. The volume supplements but in no way replaces 
Eisenmann's valuable work on Le Compromis Austro-Hongrois de 
1867. 

In the University of London, as in some of the American universi- 
ties, doctoral dissertations occasionally expand into impressive volumes, 
and some of these are important not only in bulk but in content. In 
the latter list belongs The Political Development of Japan, 1867-IQO9 
(London, Constable and Company, 1910; xxiv, 296 pp.). The 
author, Mr. George Etsujiro Uyehara, was a student in the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and his book, which appears 
as number 19 in the " Studies " edited by the director of that school, 
was submitted as a thesis for the degree of doctor of science . The scope 
of the volume is imperfectly indicated by its title. On the basis of a 
study of "The Nation and its Political Mind" (pages 3-33) and of 
the internal political history of Japan since the Restoration of 1867 
(pages 37-120) , Mr. Uyehara gives us, in the second part of his book, 
not only ' ' Some Theoretical Aspects of the Constitution ' ' — again an 
inadequate tide — but a detailed analysis of the organization of govern- 
ment and of liberty in the constitution (pages 123-187) ; and in the 
third part a fairly full sketch of ' ' The Working of the Constitution ' ' 
(pages 191-273). His book is thus really a treatise on the constitu- 
tional law and politics of Japan. An appendix contains the text of the 
constitution and tables showing the composition of the successive min- 
istries and of the Privy Council. 

In his treatise on The Economic Transition in India (London, John 
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Murray, 191 1 ; 251 pp.) Sir Theodore Morrison has brought together 
the substance of a course of lectures given at the University of London 
on a variety of themes connected with the social, industrial and com- 
mercial history of India, more especially in recent times. In his effort 
to make the peculiar situation of the land and people easily intelligible , 
he uses somewhat to excess a comparative mode of presentation, choos- 
ing examples from the economic history of European and Asiatic 
countries which appear to offer suitable points of similarity or contrast. 
After discussing certain archaic forms of industry, he passes on to a 
consideration of such topics as the village, competitive rents, indebted- 
ness, famine, the weaver, the industrial transition and the " drain " 
or that portion of India's debits in any one year for which no material 
equivalent in goods or money is received. Having ascertained ap- 
proximately the amount of the " drain " and the extent to which other 
countries are similarly affected, the author describes in some detail the 
economic equivalents for the outgo in question. These he finds to 
consist in the equipment of modern industry with which India has been 
supplied under British rule and in the existence of an administration 
distinctly favorable to economic evolution, which India obtains more 
cheaply than could be provided by its own efforts. 

One of the principal problems in the origin of credit instruments 
in the middle ages is the part that was played by the great national 
and international fairs. Miss Elisabeth Bassermann has made a care- 
ful study of the six great international fairs in Troyes and the neighbor- 
ing cities, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in Die Chatn- 
pagnermessen : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kredits (Tubingen, 
Mohr, 191 1 j 92 pp.). She discusses especially the official transac- 
tions under the auspices of the government and the non-official credit 
operations which were chiefly in the hands of the Italians. Students 
will find this monograph an interesting contribution to the history of 
bills of exchange. 

One of the most striking of recent contributions to economic his- 
tory is The Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea : Travel and Trade in the 
Indian Ocean by a Merchant of the First Century, translated and an- 
notated by Wilfred H. Schoff (New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1912 ; 123 pp.). The book itself, which describes the voyage 
of this Berenice trader, occupies only slightly more than twenty-five 
pages and is a rather matter-of-fact production, crowded with all man- 
ner of commercial and geographical details. But the several hundred 
pages of notes are most interesting and bring together from all kinds of 
sources a mass of information. 
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Dr. Rudolph Biach, working under the direction of Professor Sieve - 
king of Vienna, has issued a German translation of the first edition 
(1664) of Thomas Mun's England's Treasure by Foreign Trade, and 
he has prefaced it with a lengthy essay dealing with the significance of 
Mun's classic. Dr. Biach explains that for the most part it has been 
impossible for him to make use of primary sources , and that he has re- 
lied largely upon familiar apparatus. The text of the tract is embel- 
lished, as in the case of Professor Ashley's edition, with a facsimile of 
the 1664 title-page. It would have been a further service to have 
indicated the original pagination. 

In his Geschichte der englischen Bodenreformtheorien (Leipsic, C. 
L. Hirschfeld, 1910 ; 223 pp.) , Dr. Heinrich Niehaus gives a summary 
account of the chief English writers on land reform. He classifies 
them into the national-rights school and the Ricardian school, sub- 
dividing the former into the rationalists (Spence, Ogilvie and Paine), 
the Physiocrats (Grey, Hall and Ravenstone), the Chartists (Cobbett, 
O'Connor and O'Brien) and the evolutionists (Dove and Spencer), with 
Wallace in a separate division by himself. The Ricardians are the 
Mills and Henry George. To English readers the monograph will not 
bring much that is new, but it presents the subject in convenient form. 
In a recent number of the Munich contributions to Romance and 
English philology, Dr. Gotthilf Dierlamm discusses a number of less 
well-known Chartist pamphlets under the title : Die Flugschriften- 
literatur der Chartistenbewegung und ihr Widerhall in der offentlichen 
Meinung (Leipsic, Bohme ; 105 pp.). Unfortunately the monograph 
is very incomplete : it deals with only a fraction of the important per- 
iodical and pamphlet literature of the movement. It ought to have 
been called an introduction to the fugitive literature of the period. 
The field is still left open for a really comprehensive study. 

Number six of the social and economic studies edited by Professor 
Grtinberg of Vienna is a monograph by Dr. Carl Koepp, entitled Das 
Verh'dltnis der Mehrwerttheorien von Karl Marx und Thomas 
Hodgskin (Vienna, Carl Konegan, i<Jii; 299 pp.). Hodgskin has 
been more fortunate in his French and German than in his English 
commentators. Only a few years ago M. Halevy devoted an entire 
volume to Hodgskin, and now Dr. Koepp gives us a careful study of 
the same writer. The conclusions of Dr. Koepp do not differ widely 
from those of his French predecessor. Marx found many ideas in the 
French and English literature of the time which he utilized. Hodg- 
skin's theory of surplus value had undoubtedly some influence on 
Marx, but it did not by any means form the foundation stone of Marx's 
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great work. Those who are acquainted with Halevy's work will find 
little of additional value in this German monograph. 

Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, professor of economics and political science 
in the University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, has 
edited a fourth edition of the classic Theory of Political Economy of his 
father, the late W. Stanley Jevons (London and New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1911 ; lxiv, 339 pp.). The new edition is welcome. 
It differs from the third edition chiefly in the appendices, where new 
material has been added. Appendix I is an effort to show that Jevons 
had anticipated some later ideas in the theory of interest. 

Achille Loria's La Sintesi economica has appeared in French under 
the title, La Syrithese economique (Paris, M. Giard and E. Briere, 
1911; 522 pp.). The translation is by Camille Monet. The Italian 
edition was reviewed a year ago in this journal (vol. xxvi, p. 530) by 
Professor Alvin S. Johnson. 

Professor Hermann Schumacher, of the University of Bonn, has 
published a series of essays entitled Weltwirtschaftliche Studien (Leip- 
sic, Veit and Company, 1911 ; viii, 574 pp.) that constitute a char- 
acteristic product of German erudition and thoroughness. The essays 
deal with such subjects as the causes of the panic of 1907, concentra- 
tion in German banking, the organization of foreign trade in China and 
German shipping interests in the Pacific. Although the essays are 
written primarily from the point of view of German interests, they con- 
tain much that appeals to the general student and especially to Ameri- 
cans. The description of the organization of the grain trade in the 
United States and the comparative study of large-scale industry in the 
United States and in Germany deserve translation into English. In 
the appendix is printed in English the address delivered by Professor 
Schumacher at the time of his installation as the first Kaiser Wilhelm 
professor at Columbia University. 

A new edition of the great classic of English financial literature, 
Walter Bagehot's Lombard Street, to which Mr. Hartley Withers con- 
tributes an introduction and the corrections required by developments 
since Bagehot's time, has been published by E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, (New York, 19 10; xxviii, 272 pp.). Much of what Bagehot 
wrote is still of more than historical value ; but the permanent interest 
of his book is in its analysis and criticism of English banking in his 
day and in his prophecies concerning the development of that system 
in the future. 

The reform of our banking system is to be one of the issues in the 
coming presidential campaign. Both parties — or shall we say the three 
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parties? — have pledged themselves to do something; the question is: 
what more definite program will each party formulate? Issue will 
probably he joined over the question of centralization. In view of this 
probability, J. H. Cowperthwait's Separate Reserve Associations (New 
York, The American News Company, 191 2 ; 43 pp.) is timely as well 
as valuable. While tolerant, on the whole, toward the national re- 
serve-association scheme, Mr. Cowperthwait still regards it as im- 
practicable and possibly dangerous. He advocates the scheme of 
separate reserve associations as better suited to American conditions, 
ample for present purposes and offering some hope of realization. 

The question of bank-note issue is one that interests us in the United 
States only in times of panic, when the absence of an elastic currency 
is painfully felt by all. The peculiarity of our own system is set in 
marked relief in Ivar Hultman's Die Centralnotenbanken Europas 
(Berlin, Bank Verlag, 191 2; 200 pp.). This is a study of central 
banks of issue in nineteen different European countries ; the national 
banking system of the United States is described in an appendix. Cen- 
tralization and practical monopoly of issue is the rule in Europe, 
while extreme decentralization marks our own system. Hultman gives 
simply the main features of the different systems and their working, but 
there is enough for an interesting and valuable comparison. American 
students would take exception to the statement (page 196) that the 
absence of an elastic currency was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the check system in the United States. The book was written 
originally in Swedish ; the German translation is by W. C. Degan. 

The increasing importance attached to problems of the public debt 
in Germany is attested by the appearance of Dr. J. J. Berckum's Das 
Staatsschuldenprobletn itn Lichte der klassischen Nationalokonomie 
(Leipsic, Deichert, 1911; 243 pp.). After a short introduction, 
giving a sketch of the history of public debts in mediaeval and modern 
times, the author deals at great length with the views of Quesnay, 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Say and Mill on the subject. Al- 
though written in a style by no means engaging, the monograph will 
be found useful by students of the history of finance. 

Dr. Thomas Goldfrost's Treatise on the Federal Corporation Tax 
Law (Albany, Matthew Bender and Company, 191 1 ; 321 pp.) is of 
interest not only to the practising lawyer but also to the student of 
finance. A series of appendices contain the text of the law, a number 
of important regulations of the Treasury Department and various 
opinions of the attorney- general, as well as a complete list of the set- 
tlements of returns to be used by the various companies. 
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Professor E. S. Meade's Corporation Finance (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1910; xxii, 468 pp.) is, in many respects, a 
valuable book. There is a wealth of descriptive detail not elsewhere 
easily accessible, and the thought is, on the whole, clean-cut and vigor- 
ous. It is therefore, the more to be regretted that the author did 
subject his manuscript to more careful revision. Evidences of haste 
and carelessness are numerous, in faults of style, in slip- shod arguments 
and in the too free use of scissors and paste. The arrangement is un- 
satisfactory, and there is no little repetition. The book is intended for 
class-room use. It is to be commended as probably the best book 
available for a course in corporation finance. It would be more use- 
ful, however, if the book-keeping terms introduced were more care- 
fully explained. It would be a better book, too, for the class room, if 
the author had made clear at the outset that his book is written from the 
business point of view. As it is, he sets forth with apparent approval 
doctrines which he would probably not defend on social grounds. 

Sullivan's American Corporations (New York, D. Appleton and 
Company, 1910; xiii, 458 pp.) is an excellent elementary treatise for 
business students on corporation law. The style and arrangement are 
simple and clear, and the book is made decidedly interesting by the 
introduction of numerous summaries of cases, which are used as illustra- 
tive material. 

Interest in the trust problem manifests itself in numerous books and 
a bewildering array of periodical literature. Highly significant is the 
volume issued this year by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (the July number of the Annals'), containing the dis- 
cussions of the distinguished group of economists, men in official life, 
corporation managers and attorneys, labor leaders and others, who met 
at Philadelphia recently to consider the problems of industrial competi- 
tion and combination. It is noteworthy that the general tone of this 
discussion manifests a waning belief in the " economies of combination " 
and a reviving faith in the power and persistence of competition, to- 
gether with a belief that its sphere should be enlarged. 

Interesting also is Concentration and Control, by President Charles R. 
Van Hise of Wisconsin University (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1912 ; xiii, 268 pp.). This is a thoughtful work by a scholar whose 
primary interests have not been in economics. President Van Hise is 
essentially an apologist for combination. Recognizing the evils of the 
existing situation, he still thinks it possible to preserve the advantages 
of combination and to eliminate the evils. He believes that legislation 
designed to restore competition is futile, and that ' ' trust busting ' ' has 
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been and will be a failure. It is to be regretted that he has apparently 
swallowed whole the theories set forth in trust, prospectuses as to the 
" economies of combination." It is to be noted, too, that his conclusions 
with reference to the futility of state legislation against the trusts do 
not seem to take any account of the Missouri and Texas cases ousting 
Standard Oil or of the Missouri ouster of the Harvester trust. At all 
events , he does not mention them in his discussion of state laws and 
decisions. The book is well organized and readable, and is to be 
commended to the general reader. 

For some years projects for the complete rehabilitation of our in- 
ternal waterways have been the subject of much discussion. Their 
precise function and their relation to newer agencies of communication 
are comprehensively considered in a book by Harold G. Moulton, 
recently published in the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize-essay series, 
entitled Waterways versus Railways ( Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1912 ; xvii, 468 pp.). The comparative ad- 
vantages of waterways and railways in the light of modern needs are set 
forth most fully, and the experience of Europe is appealed to as a 
guide in the solution of the problem in the United States. Maps and 
charts are supplied in effective abundance. In general Mr. Moulton's 
study tends to damp enthusiasm for waterways as competitors of or sub- 
stitutes for railways, but it strengthens the conviction that waterways 
are necessary as supplements to the railways. 

A very satisfactory elementary study, but one which adds little to 
accepted theory, is W. A. Layton's An Introduction to the Study of 
Prices (London, Macmillan and Company, 1912). The treatment 
is largely historical, showing the intimate relation between the price 
level and the output of the precious metals. The book contains some 
useful statistical tables and diagrams. 

A comparison between the working and living conditions of the work- 
men of Europe and those of America from the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican laborer naturally arouses more than a passing interest. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, makes such 
a comparison in his Labor in Europe and America (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1910; xi, 286 pp.). It is pleasant to learn 
that, after careful personal observation, Mr. Gompers finds the advan- 
tage, on the whole, overwhelmingly on the side of America. 

A number of lectures delivered in the Page series at Yale by Mr. 
Norman Hapgood have now appeared in printed form, under the title : 
Industry and Progress (New Haven, Yale University Press, 191 1; 
123 pp.). No one acquainted with Collier's Weekly would have any 
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doubt as to the nature of the message contained in a series of essays by 
its editor, dealing with such topics as employment, labor, production, 
distribution and progress. Social justice is the keynote of the message ; 
but it is social justice that includes old and new attainment, and not 
something that has been lost and must now be regained. There is 
much in the modern social life to criticize ; but criticism , according to 
Mr. Hapgood, is justified now by the possibilities of the future rather 
than by the derelictions of the past. 

Although statesmen in every western country are perplexed by social 
unrest, it has apparently reached the highest degree of acuteness in 
England. A scholarly interpretation of this unrest is given by Professor 
D. H. Macgregor in The Evolution of Industry (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 191 2 ; vii, 254 pp.). The author gives little in 
the way of historical narrative or descriptive detail. He is interested 
rather in underlying forces and the directions in which they are carry- 
ing us. The situation thus far he seems to regard as hopeful, but the 
question of immediate importance is under what leadership the new 
democracy is to go forward. The author, it hardly needs to be said, 
is in sympathy with the forward, democratic movement. 

Starting from a basis of religious dogma, Mr. W. Cunningham at- 
tempts, in his Christianity and Social Questions (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 19 10; xv, 232 pp.), to " reconcile " the problems of 
modern society with theological Christianity. " Christianity," he 
writes, " can claim to set forth a philosophy of life which helps to solve 
the apparent contradictions that seem so puzzling." "It is less mis- 
leading than any external standard," because it aims to secure " ideals 
of good order on the one hand, and of independence on the other." 
In similar terms, the author continues his demonstration of the superior 
efficacy of the Christian religion to solve modern problems, by describ- 
ing in a mass of ill-assorted chapters — "World Wide Influences," 
" National Economic Life", " Personal Duty " and so forth — the theo- 
retical effects of applied Christianity. Those ideas which do not have 
a direct bearing upon religion he describes as "half truths." His 
concluding chapters deal with "Secularized Christianity" and the 
" Christianity of Christ." The attitude of the book is well summed 
up in the following sentences, which occur in a discussion of " Mun- 
dane Theocracies ' ' : 

There has always been a temptation to look too much at the constitution of 
society and the possibility of modifying it in a Christian sense, and to neg- 
lect the primary claims of the spiritual life. . . a temptation for Christianity 
to adapt itself to the spirit of the age and conform to the conditions of 
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society, to such an extent that it loses the power of transforming them into 
closer accordance with its own ideals. 

Despite the author's laudable intentions, his effort to state Christian 
ideals is unfortunate ; his exposition of the modern attitude toward life 
is misleading; his summary of present social conditions is incomplete. 

La Vie Politique dans les Deux Mondes, for the parliamentary 
year October i, 1909 — September 30, 19 10 (Paris, F£lixAlcan, 191 1 ; 
622 pp.), appears under the editorship of MM. Viallate and Caudel. 
Like the preceding volumes in the series it is a political record of the 
year in each of the countries of the world, supplemented by chapters 
on diplomatic and international affairs. A glance through the de- 
tailed analytical table of contents and the index shows that no signifi- 
cant event or issue has escaped the notice of the editors. The bal- 
ance, the clarity and the effective arrangement of this work make it 
easily the first among all the political annuals now published. 
Whether it be the death of Lueger in Vienna, the revolution in Portu- 
gal, the policy of the Holy See, the troubles of Tibet, agrarian legisla- 
tion in Russia, trusts in the United Stales or Knox versus Zelaya on 
which the student of current history seeks information, he will find 
the pages of this annual illuminating. 

The New International Year-Book has won a recognized position as 
a reference book. It is as nearly up-to-date as such a book can well be. 
The latest issue (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 191 2 ; 808 
pp.) gives an account of all the important movements of the year 1911 
in science , art and politics. Careful annual revision gives to its articles 
a freshness and crispness that would hardly be expected in a publica- 
tion of this character. 

Under its new editor, Mr. Francis G. Wickware, The American Year 
Book for 1911 (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1912 ; xx, 
86 r pp.) maintains the standard of excellence set by the initial 
volume. The number of learned societies cooperating in the prepara- 
tion of the work has been increased, and there has been some rear- 
rangement of topics, but in general the form and method of treatment 
are the same. It is not a political annual, for political and statistical 
details are sharply condensed. It is in reality an appreciation of 
American activities in every line, social, economic, scientific and 
literary ; and each division of the field is covered by an expert, who 
endeavors to select for his record the facts of permanent significance. 



